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establishment of a New England Confederacy, possibly allied with Eng- 
land, " would seem to have been inevitable " had news of the failure of 
Jackson at New Orleans or of the peace negotiations at Ghent been 
received. Dr. Babcock underestimates the strength of the war party in 
New England and apparently forgets that Massachusetts furnished more 
recruits for the war than any other state. An error (p. 165) is noted in 
the account of the Hartford Convention. The commissioners to Wash- 
ington are stated to have been appointed by the Hartford Convention ; as 
a matter of fact they were sent by the legislatures of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut as representatives of those states. 

In the remaining third of the volume President Babcock ably de- 
scribes the manifestations of the new spirit of nationality, which the war 
evoked, in the chartering of the second bank, in the adoption of a policy 
of tariff and internal improvements, in the westward expansion, in the 
aggressive foreign policy which brought Florida under the American 
flag and finally in the formulation of the law of Nationalism in the great 
decisions of the Supreme Court delivered by Marshall or by associates 
inspired by him. Slight defects, only, mar the high character of this 
part of the book; the chapter dealing with the acquisition of Florida 
being exceptionally good. 

Considering the limitations imposed by the nature of the task assigned 
to them, the credit of fully maintaining the high standard set in the pre- 
ceding volumes of the American Nation series and of closely approxi- 
mating the ideal standard for works of this class must be accorded both 
to Professor Channing and to President Babcock. 

Marshall S. Brown. 

The American Nation: A History. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. Volume 14. Rise of the New West, 1819-1829. By 
Frederick Jackson Turner, Ph.D., Professor of American 
History in the University of Wisconsin. (New York and Lon- 
don: Harper and Brothers. 1906. Pp. xviii, 366.) 

The book is written in an attractive style in which few errors of 
literary taste occur and is pleasing in appearance, like the others in the 
series. The text seems free from mistakes ; but the foot-notes contain 
some which are troublesome. The frontispiece is a reproduction " from 
the original life-mask " of Clay by Browere. There are nine outline 
maps illustrative of the text. 

An introductory chapter on the competing national and sectional 
tendencies of American life in the decade under review is followed by 
three chapters in which the characteristic sectional traits and differences 
of New England, the Middle States, and the South respectively are set 
forth with much cleverness and discrimination; and it is pointed out 
frankly that the several sections are not entirely homogeneous in respect 
of even the traits that are considered most characteristic. There are 
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four more chapters of a similar nature on the West, including the " Far 
West ", during this decade : its colonization, its economic and social de- 
velopment, its commerce and ideals. Then come eleven chapters on the 
familiar topics of this period. The usual bibliographical chapter and 
the index conclude the volume — which altogether contains somewhat less 
material than either Schouler or McMaster has written on the same 
period. 

Our author has left out much that others have said. But there is 
something in every chapter which makes it worth the time and effort 
to read. The new contribution may appear in the nature of new facts, 
oftener perhaps in some discerning observation upon the passing events, 
most often in points of broad view or depths of insight that show his 
mastery of the subject-matter which he treats. 

The chapter on the Monroe Doctrine is typical of many passages in 
the book. The nature of the subject, the relation of this volume to the 
series, the limitations of space and of period compel the author to sum- 
marize the incidents and produce his literary and historical effects in a 
few bold strokes. The foot-notes refer to several preceding volumes in 
the series and to important sources; but chiefly to eight or ten studies, 
easily accessible, many of them by Professor Turner himself, in which 
the points stated in the text with judicial succinctness have been worked 
out in detail. 

In other chapters the contrary method is pursued. The chapter on 
the election of Adams adds much to our lively appreciation of that 
struggle ; and the result is secured by the author's wise selection and skill- 
ful narration of many details, showing by what accidents Clay failed to 
crowd Crawford out of the third place and how the election of Adams 
still hung in the balance even after the adhesion of Clay to his interests. 

Still another method of treatment is illustrated in the chapter on 
" Party Politics, 1820-1822 ". The situation is presented to the mind of 
the reader by canvassing the candidates for the presidency which each 
section had to offer. " All these candidates and the dominant element in 
every section professed the doctrines of republicanism; but what were 
the orthodox tenets of republicanism ... ? . . . Different candidates 
and different sections gave conflicting answers" (p. 191). Similarly 
in the chapter on the Missouri Compromise the great speeches of Clay, 
King, and Pinkney serve as the central points about which other inci- 
dents and facts are massed in order to tell much in few words. 

Each volume of the series has an independent title and lays claim to 
some degree of individuality. Professor Turner's volume is on the 
" Rise of the West ". But it is also plain " Volume 14 " and it is this 
place next to the last in the third group of the series, on the " Develop- 
ment of the Nation ", which gives it most of its important limitations. 
Frequently the author has to reach far back into the periods treated in 
other volumes to catch up the threads of a story that only reaches its 
climax in the period assigned to him ; and he ends with apparent abrupt- 
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ness with the South Carolina Exposition, while a half-dozen questions, 
among them this sectional defiance by the South, are pending. The 
writer of the next volume must reach back a long, long distance to gather 
up the threads of the bank and nullification controversies ; and must 
extract the essence of whole sections of Professor Turner's book for the 
introduction to his own. 

So it would not be just to treat the Rise of the West as a monograph. 
If it really pretended to be such it would be exposed to severe criticism 
for lack of unity and proportion. Very rarely has the author failed to 
preserve the proportions which the subject under treatment holds to the 
series. Once, but perhaps only once seriously, has the author erred by 
straining the facts so as to connect the chapter on the Missouri Com- 
promise to the subtitle more closely than is due by saying in the last 
paragraph, here quoted in full, that " The slavery struggle derived its 
national significance from the West, into which expanding sections 
carried warring institutions " (p. 171 ; cf. pp. 149 and 186). 

The justification of the subtitle and of the developing thought of the 
book are both more discriminatingly and profoundly expressed in another 
line of thought. " Beginning with nationalism ", a nationalism, how- 
ever, in which abiding sectional dissimilarities prevent the growth of 
complete homogeneity, " beginning with nationalism, the period ends with 
sectionalism" (p. 330), a sectionalism, exemplified in the tariff for pro- 
tection and the South Carolina Exposition, which is a struggle of section 
against section for the perpetuation of sectional peculiarities. But " one 
profound change, not easy to depict except by its results ", is manifest in 
" the formation of the self-conscious American democracy, strongest in 
the West and middle region, but running across all sections and tending 
to divide the people on the lines of social classes" (p. 9), a democracy 
whose typical hero is Andrew Jackson. 

Frederick W. Moore. 

The American Nation: A History. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. Volume 15. Jacksonian Democracy, 1829-1837. By 
William MacDonald.- (New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers. 1906. Pp. xiv, 345.) 

The author's purpose is to show how, in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, our democracy formulated a new and definite creed 
of political principles, and how that creed was personified in Andrew 
Jackson. Professor MacDonald attempts to depict the movement as a 
whole rather than the unique central figure; nevertheless that figure 
inevitably holds the vision. 

Two brief introductory chapters summarize the social and political 
conditions which brought Andrew Jackson to the threshold of the presi- 
dency in 1828. These chapters necessarily review some of the more 
extended studies in the volumes immediately preceding this one in the 
series, Turner's Rise of the New West and Babcock's Rise of American 



